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96 The Old Testament Student. 

4) Determine the logical connection which exists between each verse and that 
which precedes and follows it; (1) v. 2 is an enlargement of the second and 
third members of v. 1; v. 3, an expression of confidence in God, notwith- 
standing the situation described in v. 2 ; v. 4, a continuation of the thought 
of V. 3. (2) V. 6, not connected with v. 4 ; v. 6, continuation of v. 6 ; v. 7, 
a prayer for the destruction of those described in vs. 5, 6 ; v. 8 furnishes 
ground for the request made in v. 7, viz., God's personal interest in him; 
V. 9, consequence of v. 8 ; vs. 10, 11, expression of confidence, in spite of 
the situation. (3) v. 12 expresses the writer's sense of obligation in view of 
the deliverance which, in v. 13, he has already received or is sure to receive. 

6) Discover the theme, and make an analysis of the Psalm upon the basis of 
this theme ; e. g., with the theme Trust in Qod in time of Banger, (1) vs. 
1-4, a cry for help, an expression of confidence ; (2) vs. 6-11, same thoughts 
expressed more strongly ; (3) vs. 12, 13, thanksgiving. 

6) Compare the superscription of the Psalm with its contents, and determine 
(1) whether there is any other external testimony in favor of the Davidic 
authorship (cf. 1 Sam. 21:11-16; the word "escaped" in 22:1; 27-29); (2) 
whether there is anything in the Psalm itself which favors the superscrip- 
tion ; (3) whether there is anything in the Psalm which opposes the super- 
scription. 

7) Accepting the Davidic authorship, review the Psalm, endeavoring to grasp 
as definitely as possible the entire situation which furnished the occasion, 
and to interpret the contents of the Psalm in accordance with this situation. 

8) Note carefully the teachings of the Psalm uuder the following heads :— (1) 
Attitude of the wicked toward the righteous ; (2) God's attitude toward the 
righteous ; (3) God's attitude toward the wicked ; (4) The confidence of the 
righteous in view of God's protection ; (5) The duty of the righteous toward 
God in view of his protection. 

3. Upon this or a similar model, take up and work out other Psalms of this period, 
e.g., 52; 142. 



ELEVENTH STUDY.— THE PSALMS OP DAVID— SECOND PERIOD. 

LThe material of this " study " is furnished by Professor Harper.l 

I. PRELIMINAEY NOTES. 

1. In carrying out the plan of the " Inductive Bible Studies," those who prepare them find diffi- 
culties of various sorts. Not the least among these is that of compressing into the spa«e 
allotted the material that seems to demand admission. Necessarily much must be omitted. 
Perhaps, as it is, the "studies " have been made too comprehensive. We can only repeat 
what was said in connection with the third "study." 

3. The "studies " are intended for students of all classes. Among those who make use of them 
there will be differences in natural capacity for work, in opportunities for study. Be- 
sults will vary according to circumstances. One policy, however, must rule, whatever 
the circumstances: Only as much of the work outlined should be undertaken as can be mas- 
tered in the time one has to devote to it. Omit one-haJf, if necessary three-fourths ; but 
learn the remainder. 

a. The student has by this time learned that he is expected to do work for himself. Is not this, 
after all, the more satisfactory and profitable method ? 

II. INTBODUCTOBT TOPICS. 

1. The Superscriptions. (1) What proportion of Psalms have superscriptions ? 
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(2) In which books of the Psalms are superscriptions more abundant ? (3) 
Classify the superscriptions of the first and second books (1-41,42-72) imder 
the following heads : (a) authorship ; (b) musical terms ; (c) circumstances 
of writing. (4) What Is meant by " for the chief musician" ? (5) The 
authority of the superscriptions : (a) their evident antiquity (older than Sep- 
tuagint; cf. also 1 Chron. 15:20,21); (b) the fact that in the Hebrew they are 
a part of the Psahn ; (c) their general agreement with the contents ; (d) the 
fact that they are prefixed not indiscriminately, but seemingly with great 
care. (6) Considerations opposing the authority of the superscriptions : (a) 
disagreement of MSS. and versions (Septuagint and Syriac); (b) superscrip- 
tions in some cases contradicted by contents ; (c) only the names of a few 
authors are given, when probably there were many ; (d) superscriptions con- 
cerning the circumstances of composition are given only in David's Psalms ; 
why not in others? (7) In view of these considerations, how may the su- 
perscriptions be supposed to have arisen, and what, in general, is their 
value ? 

8. AnUiorshlp.* (1) Dauid; number of his Psalms, and In what books? (2) Hans of Korah; (,&) who 
were they ? (b) number of Psalms ? (c) what representation of God do these furnish (44: 4; 
47:2,6,7; 84:3; 45:8)? (d) representation of Jerusalem (cf. Pss. 46; 47; 48; 87)? (e) the princi- 
pal ideas characteristic of these Psalms ? (f ) what divine name Is commonly used ? (3) 
Asaph; (a) who was he? (1 Chron. 16:5; 15:17-31); (b)number? (o) representation of God 
(of. 50; 75; 76; 82; and differently, 74:1; 77:20; 78:52,71,72; 79:13; 80:1;)? (d) use of divine 
names? (4) Ethan (of. 89). (5) SoUymnn (cf. 72 and 127). (6) Moses (cf. 90). 

S. Classiflcation of Psalms according to Contents and Pnrpose.t (1) Historical; study Pss. 106; 44; 
46; 60; 78, noting (a) the stand-point from which they are written, (b) the spirit and pur- 
pose, (0) the elements characterizing the national songs of other peoples which these lack. 
(2) Personal; study Pss. 3; 4; 5; 35, noting (a) the circumstances under which they were 
written, (b) the various phases of feeling to which they give utterance, (c) the underlying 
principle applicable to individuals of all times. (3) Ltturgical; study Pss. 150; 24; 95; 96; 
100, noting, (a) the evident purpose of these Psalms, (b) their characteristic features, (c) 
relation sustained to them by modern hymns. (4) Psalms of Acloration; study Pss. 65; 8; 
19; 50; 90; 104, noting (a) the attributes of God which are celebrated, (b) the breadth and 
scope of doctrinal statement, (c) the simplicity and grandeur ; (d) distinguish between 
these Psalms and those classified as liturgical. (5) Devotional; study Pss. 23; 40; 42; 63; 
110, as representatives of this class, noting (a) the recital of spiritual experience, (b) the 
importance attached to the condition of the heart, (c) the longing for communion with 
or light from God; (d) the attitude assumed towards God's Word; (e) the characteristic 
features of other classes of Psalms which appear also in this class. (6) Didactic or Medita- 
tive; study Pss. 1; 15; 37; 101;'l33; 139, as representatives of this class, noting (a) the gene- 
ral tone and spirit, (b) the tendency to compare the lot of the wicked with that of the 
righteous, (c) th e lack of the real poetical element ; (d) select Psalms of the classes already 
cited which might also be included in this division. (7) Messianic; study Pss. 2; 16; 32; 72; 
110, as representatives of this class, noting (a) the historical basis, (b) the principle of the 
type therein illustrated, (c) the New Testament use of such Psalms, (d) the complete ful- 
fillment in the Messianic kingdom. (8) So far as possible, classify the entire Psalter under 
these heads. 

4. David's Psalms. (1) Number assigned to him in each book ? in all ? (2) Prob- 
ability that some have been wrongly assigned him. (3) Various methods of 
! testing whether or not a particular Psalm is to be regarded as Davidic.J 
(4) David's stylej (a) "terse, vigorous, rapid;" (b) " easy, limpid, showing 
no trace of conscious effort;" (c) " marked by unity of treatment and con- 



* See articles in Smith's Bible Dictionary, Kordh, Asaph, etc.; also Perowne's Commentary 
on Psalms, pp. 92 seq., and introductions to all commentaries. 

t See Isaac Taylor's " Spirit of Hebrew Poetry," ch. Ix. (a most instructive treatment). 
t Murray, " Origin and Growth of the Psalms," pp. 133-143. 
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secution of thought." (5) David's language, classical, i. e., pure and with- 
out the Aramaic forms which characterize the later writers. 

6. TaTiatlon, Bepetitlon and Change. (1) In Septuagint Ps8. 9 and 10 (of Hetoew) make one Ps.; 
114 and 115 make one Ps. ; 116 makes two (vs. 1-9, 10-19) ; 147 makes two (ts. 1-U, 13-30) ; one 
is added, viz., 151. (3) Probability that Pss. 43 and 43 were originally one; likewise Pss. 
113 and 114. (3) Possibility that Ps. 34 (vs. 1-6, 7-10); Ps. 37 (vs. 1-6, 7-14); Ps. 33 (vs. 1-7, 8-11) 
were each originally two. (4) Compare the repetition with minor variations seen In the 
case of (a) Ps. 18 and 3 Sam. 33; (b) Ps. 70, with latter part of 40; (c) Pss. 53 and 14; (d) Ps. 
108 and 57: 8-13; 60:7-14. (e) 1 Chron. 16:8-36, and Pss. 96; 105; 106:1,47. (5) ProbabiUty that 
verses were sometimes added at a later date, e. g., Ps. 51 : 18,19. (6) What conclusions 
may be based upon a consideration of these facts ? 

6. Use of the Fsalms in the New Testament.* 1) Study Ps. 2:1,2, noting, (a) 
the meaning of the passage if interpreted of David or Solomon, viz.: A great 
rebellion against an authorized ruler; (b) the meaning taken in Acts 4:25-28, 
viz.: Hostility to Christ of Herod and Pilate; (c) the principle in accordance 
with which both these interpretations may be accepted as correct, i. e., the 
type; (d) the testimony of Acts 2:25, in reference to the author and the 
source of the Psalm. 

2) Study Ps. 22:1, noting, (a) its meaning in the mouth of David (or Jeremiah) ; 
what kind of a cry? (b) the use made of it by the Saviour, Matt. 27:46; 
Mark 15:34; (c) the explanation of this latter usage. 

3) Study Ps. 91:11,12, noting (a) the natural meaning of the passage in its 
connection, (b) the application made in Matt. 4:6; Luke 4:10,11; (c) the 
principle underlying this application. 

4) Compare in the same way the following : (a) Ps. 8:5-7 with Heb. 2:6-8 ; (b) 
Ps. 16:8-11 with Acts 2:25-28,31; Ps. 110:1 with Matt. 22:44; Mark 12:36; 
Luke 20:42,43 ; Acts 2:34,35; 1 Cor. 16:25,27; Heb. 1:13; (c) Ps. 22:18 with 
John 19:24; (d) Ps. 69:4 with John 15:25. 

5) On the ground of these passages, and others with which you are familiar, 
formulate two or three principles in accordance with which at least a large 
proportion of the quotations may be explained. 

6) As a matter of fact, the New Testament quotation often varies in form 
from the Hebrew, or the Septuagint, or both ; how is this to be explained ? 

111. THE BIBLICAL LESSON. 

1. Eead carefully the Psalms supposed to refer to the removal of the ark to Jeru- 

salem, viz.: 15; 24; 30; 101 (comparing, perhaps, 68; 132), and make notes 
under the following heads : 

1) Circumstances under which they seem to have been written (see superscrip- 
tions). 

2) Expressions which they have in common. 

3) Phases of character or feeling to which they give utterance. 

4) Expressions indicating the writer's ideas of God, of God's relations to man, 
of man's relations to God. 

5) Expressions which might seem to oppose the alleged circumstances under 
which the Psalm was written. 

2. Bead those Psalms which, perhaps, may have been written during his wars, viz., 2(?) ; 30; 21; 

60 (?); 110, and make notes under the heads given above. 

3. Treat Pss. 20 and 21 according to the outline given of Ps. 56, in the tenth 

" study," considering in order (1) the special expressions which need explar 

* Ct. Toy, " Quotations in the New Testament," Ctiag. ScrCbner's Sons; Smith's " Bible Diction- 
ary," Old Testament, III. 
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nation, (2) the parallelism of each verse, (3) the meaning of each individual 
verse, (4) the logical connection existing between the several verses, (5) the 
theme and analysis of the Psalm, (6) the superscription in its relation to 
the contents, (7) the contents in view of the Davidic authorship, (8) the im- 
portant teachings of the Psalm. 
4. Bead Pss. 51 and 32 in connection with the story of David's sin (2 Sam. 11; 12), 
and make notes under the following heads : 

1) The circumstances under which these Psalms were written : (a) Ps. 51, im- 
mediately upon his coming to realize the enormity of his sin ; (b) Ps. 32, 
" a review of his experience somewhat later, in which he dwells upon the 
blessedness of forgiveness obtained, and describes the misery he had suf- 
fered while his sin was still unconfessed and unrepented of." 

2) The expressions contained in each which relate (a) to the character of 
the sin; (b) to his appreciation of his sinfulness; (c) to his desire to be 
forgiven ; (d) to God's attitude towards sinners. 

3) The support given by the contents of these Psalms to the statement of the 
superscriptions that they are Davidic. 

4) The apparent impossibiUty that vs. 18, 19 of Psalm 51 could have been 
written by David. 



TWELFTH STUDY.— THE PSALMS OF DAVID— THIRD PERIOD. 

[The material of this "study" Is furnished by Professor Harper.] 

I. PEELIMINAET NOTES. 

1. Is there not danger, after all, that we shall expend all our energy In seeking for traces of 
historical connection between a given Psalm and the events which perhaps furnished the 
occasion of its origin, and forget what is of greater Importance, the great teachings which 
the Psalm was intended to convey at the time of its writing, and during all time ? 

3. The work of the Bible-student Is two-fold:— (1) To transfer himself to the times and circum- 
stances In which a given passage was first written ; to study the passage In the Ught of 
these times and circumstances, and discoiver, from this study, the underlying principles 
which It Illustrates and teaches. (3) To apply these principles to himself, his own times, his 
own circumstances. We may, for convenience, term the first part of the work study, the 
secoDd, application. 

3. We may divide all Bible-students into three classes:— (1) Those who study, but do not apply; 

(2) Those who apply, but do not study; (3) Those who study and apply. 

4. There are many good men who become so engrossed in the first part of the work, the critical 

study, that they lose sight of the end for which they took It up. This class is a select one, 
Including many of the world's greatest scholars. 

6. A large number of Bible-students spend all their time in applying— ichot ? Their own ideas 
and conceits, their own fancies and errors ; for they have not studied. Th ey have actually 
forgotten that, in the work of application, one must have something to apply. Could any 
thing be more absurd ? It is this mistake that is proving fatal In the case of a consid- 
erable proportion of Sunday-school Bible-work, namely, too much application, too little 
material to apply. 

6. The ideal Bible-student is one who both studies and applies. This class needs to be increased. 
Who that is not now a member will join it? 

II. LITEKABY TOPICS. 

1. The Messianic Idea ia the Psalms.* (1) Note in Psalms 2 ; 20 ; 21; 45 ; 72 ; 110, 
the various representations of the Messiah as King. (2) Note in Pss. 22 ; 



* Consult various commentaries, especially Perowne, on the Individual Psalms; Introduction 
to Perowne's commentary, pp. 41-54; Brlggs' "Messianic Prophecy," pp. 60-63. 



